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FOREWORD 


I was  asked  several  years  ago  to  examine  an  accumula- 
tion of  coins  and  medals  owned  by  the  Ohio  College  of 
Applied  Science,  the  successor  institution  to  the  old  Ohio 
Mechanics  Institute.  The  coins  and  medals  had  passed 
through  several  generations  of  disinterested  hands  at  the 
college,  and  the  board  of  trustees  was  inclined  to  dispose 
of  them.  In  fact,  most  of  the  better  coins  had  already  been 
sold.  Some  handsome  award  medals  remained,  along  with 
a near-set  of  badges  of  the  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion Commissioners. 

As  the  readers  of  this  publication  know,  an  opportunity 
to  examine  an  old  hoard  such  as  this  is  a splendid  event 
for  those  who  enjoy  history  and  cherish  the  medallist’s 
art.  It  was  for  me.  Until  then  I was  only  dimly  aware  of  an 
industrial  exposition  era  in  Cincinnati  history,  and  was 
completely  ignorant  of  any  numismatic  activity  in  con- 
nection with  it.  The  medals  and  badges  I saw  in  that 
accumulation  promoted  my  further  interest.  Just  how 
much  numismatic  lore  would  I find?  Was  there  likely  to 
be  any  real  significance  to  whatever  I would  locate? 

I gradually  built  a personal  collection  — sometimes  by 
paying  exorbitant  prices  just  for  the  privilege  of  bringing 
you  this  summary  — and  learned  of  others  who  owned 
individual  pieces  or  small  groupings.  As  the  number  of 
finds  increased  it  became  apparent  that  my  city  had 
developed  an  observable  numismatic  tradition  in  connec- 
tion with  its  industrial  development  and  the  parade  of 
fairs  and  industrial  expositions  held  there  in  the  mid  half 
century.  I would  construct  an  article,  I thought,  on  the 
premise  that  the  extraordinary  numismatic  production  at 
the  Columbian  Worlds  Fair,  the  St.  Louis  Worlds  Fair 
and  others  of  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  was 
due  in  some  measure  to  the  successful  experience  with 
numismatic  offerings  at  the  Cindnati  fairs.  This  article 
does  offer  that  thesis. 

But  I mean  to  say  something  more  here.  As  I delved 
into  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  the  fairs  and 
expositions  I became  enamored  with  the  expositions 
themselves,  with  their  significance  in  American  history. 
They  are  a little  known  showcase  of  America’s  preoccupa- 
tion with  itself  during  the  period  of  its  industrialization. 
It  was  a time  when  America  literally  marveled  at  its  own 
ingenuity. 

I very  nearly  discarded  my  plan  to  publish  a numis- 
matic article.  The  research  confirmed  the  numismatic 
events,  but  they  seemed  trivial  in  comparison  to  the 
forces  and  interests  that  were  motivating  great  men  and 
great  companies  to  gather  their  machines  (at  no  little 
expense)  to  compete  with  one  another.  The  minions  of  free 
enterprise  were  assembling  for  contests,  and  the 
existence  of  a few  small,  white  metal  tokens  commemor- 
ating the  meets  seemed  inconsequential. 


But  as  I read  all  of  the  available  reports  another  theme 
became  apparent  The  long  Cincinnati  experience  offered 
a meaningful  ghmpse  into  the  significance  of  the  award 
medal  in  19th  century  society.  Several  times  the  commis- 
sioners despaired  over  the  difficulties  they  encountered  in 
managing  the  judging  and  awards.  When  that  happened 
they  refused  to  create  awards,  suggesting  instead  that 
the  purpose  of  an  exposition  was  to  expose  goods  and 
wares;  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a playing  field  for 
competitors. 

Under  such  ground  rules,  American  industry  simply 
declined  to  participate!  Without  competition  the  business 
world  showed  little  interest  in  exposition.  The  19th 
Century  entrepreneur  wanted  — insisted  — on  tangible 
evidence  of  his  victory  over  challengers. 

This  was  not  a sports  event  where  medals  are  common 
tribute.  It  was  not  a classroom  prize  where  participants 
are  captive  competitors.  It  was  not  military.  These  were 
not  athletes,  school  boys  or  soldiers  competing.  This  was 
19th  century  American  industry  which,  we  are  told,  was 
motivated  solely  by  the  prospect  of  profit. 

Indeed?  If  the  Cincinnati  record  is  representative, 
perhaps  we  should  attribute  more  complex  motives  to  the 
American  industrialists.  That’s  a study  in  economics  and 
industrial  sociology  that  few  in  our  little  collecting 
fraternity  should  embark  upon.  But  we  may  be  the  proper 
people  to  explore  the  long  history  of  the  role  of  the  medal 
in  western  society,  not  just  as  a commemorative  device 
but  as  a symbol  of  achievement  in  many  walks  of  life.  It’s 
an  important  symbol  and  we  have  not  studied  its  role  as 
thoroughly  as  we  might. 
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CINCINNATI, 

MOTHER  OF  EXPOSITIONS 


In  1795  the  little  community  on  the  Ohio  River  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Miami  Rivers  had  but  500  inhabi- 
tants. Farming  was  the  principal  occupation.  It  grew 
rapidly,  to  9600  in  1820  and  to  24,800  in  1830.  During 
that  era  it  wore  the  nickname  “Porkopolis,”  a name 
derived  from  its  first  major  industry  as  hog  butcher  of 
the  Ohio  Valley. 

But  the  good  location  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
pioneers  and  new  German  immigrants  were  already 
pushing  the  Queen  City  out  of  its  agrarian  infancy  and 
into  an  industrial  adolescence.  Between  1830  and  the 
centennial  year  of  1888,  the  population  multiplied  ten 
times,  to  approximately  300,000  people,  with  a working 
class  composed  mostly  of  mechanics  and  industrial 
artisans.  During  that  period  it  displayed  its  industry,  its 
products  and  its  arts  like  no  other  dty  in  America.  Early 
trade  fairs  were  followed  by  much  grander  industrial  exhi- 
bitions that  made  the  city  an  annual  showcase  of 
American  manufacturing  ability.  Writers  proclaimed  the 
city  and  she  indeed  became  the  "Mother  of  Expositions.” 

The  underpinnings  for  this  curious  title  are  not  easily 
discerned.  It’s  hard  to  resurrect  the  style  of  midcentury 
America  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Reviewing  the  industrial 


record  of  the  era  is  often  downright  tedious.  The  factories 
were  ugly;  the  people  who  worked  them  were  frequently 
genuinely  oppressed,  and  they  often  worked  amidst 
abominable  conditions.  The  machines  they  produced  were 
ungainly  at  best,  and  so  many  of  them  have  no  relevance 
for  us  today.  It’s  difficult,  for  instance,  to  sense  the 
drama  or  pride  — let  alone  renew  it  — of  the  three  gold 
medalists  at  the  12th  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Ohio 
Mechanics’  Institute  in  1852.  They  were  awarded  for  a 
machine  for  mortising  blind  stiles,  for  a vertical  steam 
engine  of  five  horsepower,  and  for  a patent  forge  hanuner. 
These  three  strange  machines  actually  excited  not  only 
their  makers,  but  public  interest  as  well. 

What  was  the  foundation  for  the  spirited  competition 
among  industrialists  large  and  small  at  the  19th  Century 
trade  fairs?  Why  did  it  occur  at  Cincinnati?  There  are  a 
number  of  causes,  and  a thorough  discussion  is  b^ond 
the  purview  of  this  paper.  But  we  can  isolate  a few, 
especially  those  that  appear  to  have  affected  the 
Cincinnati  phenomenon. 

First,  the  city  simply  responded  to  the  demands  and 
opportunity  of  the  day.  It  was  well  placed  geographi- 
cally and  a substantial  community  had  grown  up  around 
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the  military  installation.  Steam  was  the  enervating  force. 
Fulton’s  invention  transformed  all  the  western  cities.  It 
spawned  western  immigration  in  a big  way  and,  more 
important,  it  enabled  the  western  communities  to  develop 
their  own  commercial  enterprises.  Steam  permitted  mid- 
westerns to  tap  their  own  resources,  move  those  re- 
sources to  their  own  cities  and  see  them  manufactured. 

Cincinnati  sat  on  the  great  navigable  waterway  that 
flows  between  east  and  west.  To  the  north  and  west  were 
the  great  corn  growing  regions  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  to 
the  south  the  bluegrass  fields  of  Kentucky.  Coal  was 
abundant,  accessible  and  cheap;  so  were  hard  woods. 
Even  iron  was  available  over  river  tributaries  and  by  rail. 
After  a visit  to  Cincinnati  in  1850,  Horace  Greeley 
committed  his  observations  to  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Tribune: 

“It  requires  no  keenness  of  observation  to  perceive 
that  Cincinnati  is  destined  to  become  the  focus  and 
mart  for  the  grandest  circle  of  manufacturing  thrift 
on  this  continent.  Her  delightful  climate;  her 
unequaled  and  ever  increasing  facilities  for  cheap 
and  rapid  commercial  intercourse  with  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  world;  her  enterprising  and 
energetic  population;  her  own  elastic  and  exulting 
young,  are  all  elements  which  insure  her  quick  and 
electric  progress  to  giant  greatness.  1 doubt  if  there 
is  another  .spot  on  earth  where  food,  fuel,  cotton, 
timber,  iron  can  all  be  concentrated  so  cheaply  — 
that  is,  at  so  moderate  a cost  of  human  labor  in  pro- 
ducing and  bringing  them  together  — as  here.  Such 


fatness  of  soil;  such  a wealth  of  mineral  treasure  — 
coal,  iron,  salt,  and  the  finest  clays  for  all  purposes 
of  use  — and  all  cropping  out  from  the  steep,  facile 
banks  of  placid,  though  not  sluggish,  navigable 
rivers.  How  many  Californias  could  equal,  in 
permanent  worth,  this  Valley  of  the  Ohio?” 

Natural  resources  and  steam  power  notwithstanding, 
industrialization  was  not  easy.  Progress  was  interrupted 
from  time  to  time  by  epidemics,  by  financial  collapses,  by 
the  Civil  War.  The  latter  destroyed  Cincinnati’s  trade 
with  the  South,  and  even  afterwards  it  was  impeded  by 
the  impoverishment  of  the  southern  states.  Still,  industry 
grew. 

In  1840  the  city’s  manufacturers  employed  about 
11,000  workmen.  The  number  grew  to  30,000  in  1860,  to 
58,500  in  1872,  to  90,500  in  1883  and,  in  1888,  to  an  esti- 
mated 93,500.  By  the  centennial  date  the  city  led  the 
world  in  the  manufacture  of  glycerin,  stearine,  soap, 
safes,  carriages  and  other  vehicles.  It  had  an  established, 
national  reputation  for  the  construction  of  furniture,  iron- 
wares, stamped  products,  leather  goods,  machine  tools 
and  tableware.  The  beer  and  whisky  industry  alone 
claimed  annual  cash  sales  of  over  $26  million. 

Concurrently  with  these  local  events,  an  international 
phenomena  was  occurring.  It  would  have  a unique  impact 
on  Cincinnati. 

In  1798,  when  Cincinnati  was  just  ten  years  old,  the 
French  held  the  first  great  industrial  exposition. 
Napoleon  found  it  useful  and  encouraged  them  thereafter. 
In  1851  the  English  picked  up  on  the  practice.  The 
World’s  Exposition  at  Ijondon  in  that  year  is  generally 
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regarded  at  the  first  of  the  grand  scale  exhibitions.  There 
followed  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace  Exposition,  the 
Paris  and  Vienna  expositions  and  numerous  others,  great 
and  small,  in  Europe  and  America.  In  a word,  the 
industrial  exposition  was  becoming  recognized  as  a useful 
device  for  displaying  and  advertising  one’s  wares  to  the 
commercial  world. 

In  the  presence  of  these  two  phenomena  — Cincinnati’s 
fortuitous  location  and  the  apparent  utility  of  industrial 
expositions  — a third  factor  contributed  to  the  Cincinnati 
experience:  The  entrepreneural  spirit  among  its  leaders. 
The  city  attained  its  preeminent  status  because  civic 
leaders  observed  their  city’s  needs  and  opportunities, 
recognized  the  suitability  of  expositions,  and  made  the 
necessary  facilities  and  resources  available. 

The  first  stirrings  occurred  in  1828  when  a painter- 
glazier,  a clock  maker,  an  insurance  man  and  the  principal 
of  a girls’  school  met  to  consider  the  formation  of  an 
institute  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics.  The  four,  soon 
joined  by  a carpenter,  drew  a chsu'ter  and  incorporated 
the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute. 

The  early  years  were  precarious  financially  and  various 
schemes  were  tried  to  raise  money.  In  1838  a Mechanics’ 
and  Citizens’  Ball  was  given  in  the  National  Theatre  on 
Sycamore  Street.  It  was  followed  by  the  three  day  exhibi- 
tion of  manufactured  goods  in  conjuction  with  seminars 
and  addresses  on  the  mechanical  arts.  It  was  the  first  of 
the  expositions. 

A year  later,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Merchants’  Exchange  was  organized.  Its  board  rapidly 
absorbed  the  existing  vacuum  in  leadership  in  the  in- 
dustrial community.  Some  years  later  a writer  observed: 
“It  has  become,  in  1888,  a world  within  itself;  a 
power  in  the  land;  a government  with  an  elaborate 
code  of  laws,  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  experience. 
This  body  has  acquired  great  power  to  influence 
city,  state  and  national  legislation.  Its  opinions  on 
great  questions  of  the  day  command  respect  among 
high  and  low.  Its  power  over  its  own  members  regu- 
lating their  conduct  in  trade,  settling  disputes  and 
disagreements  by  arbitration,  without  resort  to 
law,  is  beneficent  and  wholesome.  This  body  has  a 
membership  of  two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  a 
large  income  from  annual  dues  of  members  . . . . ” 

In  1869  a third  source  of  leadership  emerged,  the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation.  Its  object 
was  to  collect,  preserve  and  circulate  valuable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  business  of  Cincinnati. 

Until  the  Civil  War,  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  spon- 
sored all  of  the  expositions,  more  commonly  known  then 
as  “trade  fairs.’’  The  Institute,  the  Chamber  and  the 
Board  sponsored  the  grander  industrial  expositions  that 
began  in  1870  and  continued  until  1888.  But  it  would  be 
inaccurate  to  attribute  Cincinnati  success  solely  to  the 
three.  The  municipal  government  joined  in  wholehearted- 
ly, as  did  churches,  immigrant  organizations,  special  in- 
terest groups,  civic  societies  and  trade  organizations  of 
every  stripe.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  industries  that  sup- 
ported it  — and  used  it  — was  the  die  sinking  industry.  A 
varied  numismatic  legacy  of  the  era  remains. 

The  American  experience  with  international  exposi- 


tions and  world  fairs  owes  much  to  the  Cincinnati  experi- 
ence. The  centennial  celebration  at  Philadelphia  in  1876 
drew  heavily  upon  Cincinnati.  In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the 
Cincinnati  expositions  was  tapped  to  serve  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  national  exhibition.  Its  commis- 
sioners visited  the  Cincinnati  Exposition  of  1875  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  business  first  hand. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  American  Centennial  Exposition  and 
the  great  fairs  that  followed  — the  Columbian,  the  St. 
Louis,  etc.  — owe  a debt  to  Cincinnati  for  their  great 
numismatic  traditions.  At  the  Cincinnati  events  its  com- 
missioners learned  that  exhibitors  wanted  more  than 
mere  certificates  of  award.  'They  virtually  demanded 
medals  — fine  medals,  in  gold  and  silver  and  executed 
with  superior  craftsmanship.  Die  sinkers  learned  that 
visitors  would  buy  commemorative  pieces  and  favored 
those  that  were  struck  at  the  site  and  priced  moderately. 
In  retrospect,  it  is  at  Cincinnati  that  we  can  discern  the 
development  of  numismatic  activity  in  association  with 
industrial  events,  in  the  creation  of  a tradition  of 
industrial  award  medals  and  in  the  striking  of  commem- 
orative pieces  that  became  more  elaborate  as  the  exposi- 
tions themselves  became  so. 

Other  cities  sponsored  expositions,  but  they  were 
singular  or  intermittent.  Cincinnati’s  spanned  half  a 
century.  Correspondingly,  while  other  fairs  have  left  us 
with  a limited  numismatic  record,  Cincinnati’s  is  rich.  So 
in  two  respects  — in  the  exposition  of  science,  industry 
and  the  manufactured  arts  and  in  the  creation  of  numis- 
matic tradition  — Cincinnati  is,  indeed,  “the  Mother  of 
Expositions.’’ 
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In  the  several  decades  that  followed  1800,  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  was  transformed.  Where  fields  had  nurtured 
livestock,  foundaries  and  factories  and  fabricating  shops 
were  erected.  A surprising  variety  of  goods  was  pro- 
duced. In  1838,  men  who  recognized  the  nature  and 
import  of  these  events  met  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  “annual  fair  at  the  City  of  Cincinnait ...  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturers,  artisans  and  artists  of  the  western 
country.” 

A circular  was  posted  "to  the  mechanics,  artisans  and 


artists  of  every  kind  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  throughout  the  western  states.”  It  announced 
that  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  would  sponsor  an 
annual  exhibition  where  ingenious  mechanics,  artisans 
and  artists  might  find  an  opportunity  to  have  “their 
respective  merits  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
community  at  large.”  Under  the  rules,  it  announced, 
certificates  would  be  awarded  for  inventions  of  public 
utility  and  for  excellence  of  workmanship. 

The  manufacturing  community  responded  with  a wide 


The  large  medal  shown  here  was  awarded  by  the 
Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  in  1855  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, each  year  thereafter  through  1860.  No  pre- 
miums or  awards  were  bestowed  in  1859. 

The  55mm  medal  is  a well  executed  piece  which 
features  the  now  defunct  Greenwood  Building,  the 
OMI  headquarters  located  at  6th  and  Vine  Streets 
in  Cincinnati.  The  obverse  records  the  Institute's 
founding  in  1828;  the  legend  on  the  reverse  adds  the 
curiously  precise  data  that  it  did  not  receive  its  cor- 
porate charter  until  1829.  Die  sinker  True  signed 
his  work  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  field  within  the  oval 
frame  on  the  obverse,  but  the  signature  alone  is  in- 
sufficient for  perfect  identification  of  the  manufac- 
turer. The  Trues  were  a family  of  die  sinkers  who 
author  Richard  Kenny  (Early  American  Medalists 
and  Die  Sinkers,  Wayte  Raymond,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y., 
1954)  has  traced  to  Albany,  New  York,  and  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  younger  Benjamin  C.  True  worked 
in  Cincinnati  between  1856  and  1860.  Daniel  True, 
his  uncle,  worked  out  of  Albany  from  1837  to  1877. 


If  Kenny's  dates  are  accurate,  the  Cincinnati  based 
Benjamin  True  would  not  have  been  in  business  in 
time  to  strike  the  1855  medal  though  he  might  have 
been  physically  in  Cincinnati  and  able  to  secure  the 
business  for  his  family 's  New  York  firm. 

The  fair  commissioners  authorized  a second  class 
of  silver  medals  for  the  1860  exhibition  and  the  re- 
sult is  the  smaller  medal  depicted  here.  It  is  a 33mm 
variety  of  the  larger  medal  but  is  not  a mere  reduc- 
tion of  it,  as  the  dies  are  new.  Gone  is  the  True 
name,  and  this  new  striking  bears  the  initials  of  the 
New  York  die  sinking  firm  of  F.B.  Smith  <S  Horst, 
providing  some  circumstantial  support  for  the  spec- 
ulation that  the  earlier,  larger  medals  were  struck  in 
that  state. 

The  large  medals  were  struck  in  gold,  silver  and 
bronze,  with  several  hundred  silver  and  bronze  ex- 
amples probably  created.  But  the  smaller  variety 
was  struck  only  in  1860  and  the  commission  ac- 
quired only  60  specimens,  all  silver. 
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variety  of  offerings  ranging  from  stoves,  steamboilers 
and  implements  of  husbandry  to  porcelain  teeth,  silver- 
ware and  examples  of  gilding.  It  was  a mixed  lot;  for 
example,  saddlery  was  abundant,  but  the  commissioners 
regretted  the  general  absence  of  steam  engines,  sugar 
mills  and  similar  iron  products.  Nonetheless,  the  fair  was 
deemed  a success  and  a 50-year  tradition  was  launched. 

The  1839  committee  on  arrangements  composed  a 
statement  of  purpose  which,  for  simplicity  and  accuracy 
was  never  really  improved  upon: 

“The  object  of  the  annual  exhibition  by  the  Ohio 
Mechanics  Institute  is  to  bring  before  the  people 
specimens  of  the  products  of  home  industry  that 
both  the  merchant  and  the  consumer  may  see  at  one 
view  the  variety  and  quality  of  our  manuufacturers. 

It  is  generally  well  known  by  those  who  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject  that  many  branches 
of  industry  among  us  are  not  generally  known  to 
the  public;  and  that  goods  of  an  inferior  quality  are 
brought  from  a distance  and  sold  at  advanced 
prices  while  better  articles  are  produced  at  home  at 
less  cost.” 

The  OMI  Fair  expanded  slowly.  The  1839  committee 
noted  “a  manifest  improvement  ....  in  the  quality  and 
finish  of  most  of  the  articles  which  were  brought  for- 
ward,” but  pointed  out  that  not  one-third  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  city  were  represented  at  the  fair.  In  the 
decade  that  followed,  many  local  industries  did  partici- 
pate. In  1840  Cincinnati’s  numerous  German  brewers  dis- 
played and  offered  samples  of  beer,  porter  and  ale.  Soon 
butchers,  engravers,  potters,  plumbers,  cabinet  makers, 
iron  workers  and  steam  boiler  manufacturers  were 
exhibiting.  The  fairs  continued  with  only  one  interruption 
until  1860.  The  1849  show  was  cancelled  because  of  a 
cholera  epidemic. 

Exhibitors  at  the  early  shows  did  not  compete  for 
medals.  Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded;  later, 
“diplomas”  were  presented.  The  1850  committee  awarded 
100  diplomas  for  superior  workmanship  and  original 
designs.  In  1852  the  committee  awarded  diplomas  and  34 
“silver  medals”  and  three  “gold  medals,”  but  the  use  of 
the  word  “medals"  apparently  was  a reference  to  the  rela- 
tive ranking  of  the  award  bestowed,  not  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a metallic  disk  prepared  for  the  event.  For 
one  thing,  the  committee’s  financial  records  do  not  show 
expenditures  for  medals  or  for  engraving.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  medals  were  donated  and  that  the  cost 
therefore  never  appeared  in  the  official  records,  but  the 
writer  has  never  observed  an  example  bearing  a date 
prior  to  1855,  despite  intermittent  use  of  the  reference  to 
medals. 

For  the  14th  annual  exhibition  in  1855  the  committee’s 
record  shows  a $100  expenditure  for  dies  for  medals  and  a 
$525  payment  for  medals,  diplomas  and  special 
premiums.  It  awarded  one  gold  specimen,  33  silver  and  42 
bronze,  in  addition  to  other  diplomas  and  premiums. 
Although  exact  correlations  cannot  be  established  from 
the  committee’s  report,  their  new  medal  was  undoubtedly 
the  large  piece  that  appears  in  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph. Dominating  the  obverse  is  the  old  Greenwood 
building,  for  many  years  a landmark  at  6th  and  Vine 


Streets  in  Cincinnati.  Miles  Greenwood,  a foundry  owner, 
was  the  leading  contributor  to  its  cost  and  a guarantor  on 
the  construction  debt.  Later  he  satisfied  much  of  the  debt 
personally  and  waived  his  claim  against  the  institute.  The 
medals  were  used  in  succeeding  years,  but  apparently 
were  omitted  entirely  in  1859  when  the  committee 
reported: 

“In  accordance  with  the  resolution  upon  the  subject 
referred  to  them  by  the  Institute,  the  Committee 
determined  to  offer  no  premiums  for  competition, 
knowing  that  the  system  of  premiums  was  liable  to 
so  many  unsatisfactory  results,  that  a large 
majority  of  those  exhibiting  were  usually  dissatis- 
fied, and  the  result  is  believed  to  have  entirely  justi- 
fied the  determination  of  the  committee.” 

The  competition  for  awards  and  the  demand  for  medals 
was  obviously  becoming  difficult  to  manage,  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  institute  responded  by  cancelling 
competition  altogether.  The  1859  exhibition  was 
successful  (it  had  a net  income  of  $3(X))  but  the  mutter- 
ings  of  exhibitors  were  heard.  The  1860  committee  feared 
that  the  number  of  exhibitors  would  decrease  as  a result 
of  the  1859  experiment.  “Dispensing  with  the  awards  and 
premiums,”  the  committee  observed,  “lessens  the 
interest  of  the  general  depositors  to  this  exhibition,  from 
a misunderstanding  that  the  same  course  would  be 
adopted  at  this  exhibition.” 

The  show  was  successful,  despite  rumblings  of  war  and 
competition  from  the  United  States  Fair  (which  proved  to 
be  disappointing  to  its  sponsors).  The  committee,  true  to 
its  own  counsel  on  the  significance  of  awards,  advertised 
for  designs  for  a new  diploma,  offering  a gold  medal  of  the 
institute  to  the  winner,  and  it  awarded  gold  and  silver 
medals  generously.  It  even  established  a second  class  of 
silver  medals  and  authorized  a die  for  the  purpose.  It  had 
a short  useful  life,  being  issued  only  in  1860.  The  nation 
was  at  civil  war  before  the  year  was  out,  and  Cincinnati’s 
expositions  were  suspended  for  a decade. 

Much  had  been  learned  in  the  22  years  of  Mechanics 
fairs.  The  1860  committee’s  report  is  enlightening  in  that 
it  devoted  its  remarks  to  two  critical  requirements  for 
future  events.  Such  fairs  must,  they  warned,  offer  compe- 
tition and  tangible  rewards.  Second,  appropriate 
permanent  facilities  should  be  established  so  that  the 
cost  of  fitting  and  then  removing  an  exhibition  annually 
could  be  minimized.  The  committee’s  closing  remarks 
would,  a decade  later,  serve  as  the  point  of  departure  for 
much  grander  exhibitions  during  the  second  half  of  the 
century.  “We  hope,”  the  committee  observed,  “the 
Institute  will  endeavor  to  procure  a location  suitable  for 
holding  the  Exhibitions  each  and  every  year,  as  we 
consider  them  essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests  of  this  city.” 

And,  with  respect  to  medals  and  other  premiums,  it 
admonished,  “We  hope  the  Institute  will  not,  at  any  futre 
display,  dispense  with  this  great  incentive  and 
inducement  for  depositors  to  bring  their  articles  in 
competition  with  one  another.” 
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THE  TEXTILE  FABRICS 
EXPOSITION,  1869 


The  war  was  barely  over  before  Cincinnati’s  commercial 
leaders  were  discussing  the  resumption  of  trade  fairs. 
They  conceded  that  the  1860  committee  had  been  right, 
that  permanent  facilities  would  be  necessary.  While  plans 
were  underway  for  a multi-products  exhibition,  a single- 
product exposition  occurred.  The  Woolen  Manufacturers 
Association  of  the  Northwest  selected  Cincinnati  for  its 
1869  exposition  of  textile  fabrics. 

Fortunately,  this  transitional  exposition  was  marked 
with  a numismatic  issue. 

The  Association  extended  invitations  to  manufacturers 
of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp  and  silk  and  to  growers  of  wool 
and  cotton.  Invitations  went  primarily  to  the  producers 
to  the  west  and  northwest,  but  a special  agent  was  dis- 
patched to  the  gulf  and  southern  states  in  an  attempt  to 
reawaken  the  interest  of  manufacturers  there. 


The  Cincinnati  committee  was  chaired  by  John  Shilhto, 
a merchant  whose  department  store  survives  to  this  day 
under  his  name.  A competitor,  George  W.  McAlpin, 
served  on  the  executive  committee.  His  store  also  has 
survived. 

David  Sinton,  whose  name  would  be  associated  with 
Cincinnati’s  Sinton  Hotel  for  many  years,  offered  his 
four-story  building  on  the  east  side  of  Vine  Street 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets  for  the  affair.  Seeing 
the  first  stirrings  of  renewed  interest  in  exhibitions,  the 
railroads  gave  willing  assistance.  Articles  intended  for 
exhibition  were  shipped  free  of  charge  and  persons 
attending  the  exposition  were  carried  at  half  fare. 

Governor  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  dehvered  the  opening 
day  address  to  the  assembled  fabric  makers.  One  hundred 
fifty-five  exhibitors  participated.  The  goods  numbered 


The  executive  committee  promised  a bronze 
medal  to  each  of  the  155  exhibitors  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Textile  Fabrics  Fair  of  1869.  Therefore, 
the  bronze  striking  is  properly  classified  as  a partic- 
ipation medal  rather  than  an  award  or  premium. 
Recipients  were  permitted  to  order  inscriptions  if 
they  wished. 

The  silver  issue  was  authorized  for  those  exhibi- 
tors who  had  been  awarded  $25  premiums  but  who 
wanted  to  take  a silver  medal  in  lieu  of  cash.  It  is 
therefore  a genuine  award  medal. 

This  thick,  61mm  medal  is  the  only  United  States 
Mint  specimen  in  the  Cincinnati  series.  Chief  En- 
graver William  Barber's  name  appears  prominently 


on  the  obverse.  The  medal  may  be  cross  referenced 
to  R.W.  Julian's  UN-8  in  his  Medals  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  published  by  the  Token  & Medal  Soci- 
ety, 1969.  He  reports  that  the  mint  delivered  one 
gold,  22  silver  and  155  bronze  specimens  of  the  Tex- 
tile Fabrics  Exposition  medals. 

The  legend,  “Encourage  Home  Industry,"  does 
not  refer  to  household  or  cottage  industry  but  to  the 
promotion  of  domestic  industry  as  distinguished 
from  foreign  enterprise.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  theme 
that  dominated  the  Cincinnati  fairs  and  expositions 
from  inception  in  1838  to  their  final  hours  50  years 
later. 
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about  3,000  lots  and  the  competition  for  prizes  was  keen. 

Heeding  the  admonition  of  the  last  trade  fair 
committee,  the  textile  group  provided  for  liberal 
premiums.  Appropriate  certificates  were  devised  for 
successful  competitors  and  ‘‘a  handsome  bronze  medal,  to 
be  made  at  the  Government  Mint”  was  promised  to  each 
exhibitor. 

Sadly,  recourse  to  the  United  States  Mint  for  its  com- 
memorative medal  assured  quality  of  production  but  not 
imagination  of  design.  William  Barber’s  obverse  depicts  a 
lifeless  loom;  the  reverse  is  even  less  remarkable. 

Still,  the  medal  was  coveted.  As  the  exposition  closed, 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  announced  that 
the  bronze  medals  intended  for  the  exhibitors  had  been 
delayed  and  that  they  would  not  be  received  from  the 
U.S.  Mint  for  another  two  weeks.  Because  dies  were  not 
yet  ready  and  the  medals  themselves  had  not  been  struck, 
the  committee  was  able  to  amend  its  distribution  plan. 
Exhibitors  who  had  been  awarded  $25  premiums  were 
allowed,  in  lieu  of  cash,  to  elect  to  take  a silver  medal  of 
the  same  size  as  the  bronze  issue  intended  for  every 
exhibitor.  Despite  the  extraordinary  cost,  most  of  the 
successful  exhibitors  elected  silver  medals.  The  last  OMI 
committee  had  clearly  been  right  when  it  admonished  its 
successors  on  the  desirability  of  medallic  rewards. 

Any  long  series  of  American  medals  is  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  U.S.  Mint  specimens  and  the  participation  of 
reknowned  mint  engravers,  even  when  the  product  is  as 
artless  as  this  one.  Still,  the  Woolen  Manufacturers’ 
Association  deserved  more.  Their  gathering  was 
genuinely  significant,  one  of  the  first  attempts  to 
reorganize  commercial  interests  after  the  war.  It 
demonstrated  the  continuing  utility  of  expositions.  The 
Committee  reflected  accurately  in  filing  its  final  report: 
“It  secured  the  concentration  of  forces  heretofore 
acting  independently  and  remotely;  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  active  business  talent  in  such  manner  as 
to  tell  very  perceptibly  upon  the  future  commerce  of 
the  city.  It  brought  us  in  contact  with  the  people  of 
the  great  South,  with  whom  we  are  to  deal,  and  to 
whom  we  are  to  look,  to  a great  extent,  for  our 
future  growth  and  prosperity.  It  demonstrated  to 
us  that  we  can  provide  much  more  largely  for  our- 
selves than  we  have  ever  done.” 
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The  engraving  illustrates  the  configuration  of  the  exposition  buildings  in  1872,  when  the  exposition  was  in  its  third  year. 
The  Saengerfest  Hall  is  the  theater-like  structure  at  right  center.  Power  Hall,  where  heavy  machinery  was  displayed,  is  to 
the  left.  The  horticulture  building  was  reached  by  a footbridge  across  Elm  Street. 


THE  CINCINNATI 
INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITIONS 

1870-1886 


As  early  as  1867,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ohio 
Mechanics  Institute  investigated  the  practicability  of 
resuming  its  trade  fairs,  but  the  want  of  ample  accomo- 
dations deterred  them.  For  a time,  the  inertia  of  the  tired, 
war-ruptured  commercial  community  also  dampened  the 
board’s  spirit  of  revival. 

The  exposition  of  textile  fabrics  was  so  successful, 
however,  that  within  30  days  of  its  closing  voices  sup- 
porting revival  were  being  heard  in  other  quarters.  At  a 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  held  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1869,  Major  A.  T.  Goshorn  offered  the  following 
resolution  which  the  Board  adopted  unanimously: 

“WHEREAS,  The  manufacturing  interests  of  Cin- 
cinnati are  recognized  as  the  chief  element  of  her 
prosperity,  and  should  therefore  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  every  means  that  will  bring  them 
prominently  before  the  notice  of  our  citizens  and 
the  businessmen  of  the  West,  it  is 

RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 


Trade,  as  particularly  representing  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  city,  to  recommend  to  the  manu- 
facturers the  necessity  of  annual  Expositions  of 
every  branch  and  article  of  manufacture  in  the  city 
and  vicinity. 

RESOLVED,  That  it  would  be  expedient  to  hold 
such  an  Exposition  in  this  city  in  the  spring  or 
summer  of  1870,  and  therefore  the  Committee  on 
Manufacturers  is  hereby  instructed  to  inaugurate 
the  ways  and  means  to  render  such  an  Exposition 
successful  and  a credit  to  the  city.” 

The  OMI  board  of  directors  joined  the  enterprise  im- 
mediately, as  did  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Joint  meet- 
ings of  the  board  were  convened  and  a special  committee 
was  appointed,  a committee  that  quickly  assumed  the 
title  and  posture  of  a permanent  committee  on  industrial 
expositions. 

The  Chamber  and  both  boards  each  appropriated 
$1,000  to  aid  the  enterprise,  but  the  sum  was  only  a small 
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The  Industrial  Exposition  Commission  was  composed  of  fifteen  men,  five  each  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Ohio 
Mechanics  Institute  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  satirical  treatment  suggests  that  they  probably  enjoyed  their 
roles-  certainly  the  artist  did.  The  man  seated  on  the  step  at  the  left  of  the  platform  is  Thomas  Gilpin,  commissioner  with 
responsibility  for  jurors  and  awards.  He  wields  a diploma,  carries  boxes  of  medals  and  wears  more  medals  around  his  neck. 
The  "grand  prize"  medal  is  propped  against  the  step. 


Ad  scrip  employing  the  theme  of  the  industrial 
expositions  was  used  by  a few  companies.  This 
$2.00  scrip  could  be  redeemed  when  the  holder  pre- 
sented it  on  a purchase  of  carpeting. 
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The  commissioners  of  the  expositions  that  span 
the  period  between  1870  and  1886  dutifully  com- 
piled annual  reports  of  their  efforts  and  the  success 
of  the  exhibitors,  but  they  neglected  to  offer  many 
insights  into  the  award  medals  they  bestowed.  The 
medals  that  appear  here  must,  to  a large  degree, 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  medals  are  basically  of  one  type,  but  there 
are  several  sizes  and  distinctive  subtypes.  At  the 
outset,  a one  year  variety  was  created  for  the  1870 
show.  The  year  is  not  engraved  on  the  planchet  but 
is  struck  from  the  die  on  both  sizes,  64mm  and 
45mm  (types  1 and  2 respectively).  On  the  obverse 
appears  the  name  of  the  die  sinker,  W.  W.  McGrew, 
followed  by  CINN,  an  obsolete  abbreviation  for 
Cincinnati.  The  medal  is  signed  “Pacquet,  ” indicat- 
ing, of  course,  that  it  was  designed  by  Anthony  C. 
Pacquet,  then  a former  assistant  engraver  at  the 
U.S.  Mint.  His  design  for  the  (Cincinnati  award 
medals  was  adjusted  several  times  in  subsequent 
years  but  never  really  abridged 

The  symbolism,  though  not  recorded  in  the  min- 
utes, is  apparent  enough:  the  female  figures  pre- 
sumably represent  commerce  and  industry  (or 
analogous  subjects  such  as  science,  manfactures, 
etc.).  The  are  surrounded  by  the  implements  and 
products  of  enterprise:  a gear,  an  anvil,  a drafts- 


man's instruments,  etc  In  the  distance  are  factor- 
ies, a train  on  a trestle,  a steamboat  and  a famous 
symbol  of  Cincinnati,  the  Suspension  Bridge,  then 
the  world’s  largest  suspended  bridge  span.  Beneath 
the  tableau  is  a simple  reminder  of  man’s  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  a beehive.  It  is  an  appropriate  sym- 
bol in  this  industrial  setting,  for  the  expositions  de- 
voted substantial  space  to  horticulture  and  agricul- 
tural produce. 

For  the  following  year  — 1871  — the  commission- 
ers purchased  new  64mm  medals  struck  from  entire- 
ly new  dies.  The  design  was  retained,  but  the  de- 
tails were  improved  and  the  date  eliminated  from 
the  die  in  favor  of  annual  engraving.  Pacquet’s 
name  still  appeared  on  the  right  above  the  land- 
scape truncation,  but  the  name  of  the  new  die  sink- 
er, “Krider  & Biddle  — Philada,  ” replaced  the  name 
of  the  Cincinnati  die  sinker  on  the  left  side.  The 
committee  bestowed  19  gold,  170  silver  and  86 
bronze  medals  in  1871.  Most,  if  not  all,  were  the 
large  64mm,  type  3 variety. 

Krider  & Biddle  prepared  new  45mm  dies,  but 
these  may  not  have  been  available  in  1871.  The 
writer  has  observed  engraved  specimens  beginning 
in  1872.  Like  the  larger  Krider  & biddle  piece,  this 
specimen  (type  A)  retains  Pacquet’s  signature  and 
identifies  the  new  die  sinker,  but  in  most  other  re- 


spects  it  is  more  similar  to  the  McGrew  product. 
The  superstructure  of  the  bridge,  for  instance,  is 
like  that  which  appears  on  the  1870  McGrew  piece; 
the  fruit  near  the  beehive,  the  scrollwork,  the  coal 
tender,  the  facial  expressions  of  the  figures  — all 
are  closer  to  the  McGrew  design  than  to  Krider  & 
Biddle's  own  modification.  Perhaps  the  commis- 
sioners were  not  pleased  with  the  Krider  & Biddle 
“improvements"  in  1871  and  insisted  that  the  orig- 
inal model  be  used.  The  record,  unfortunately,  is 
silent. 

The  small,  type  4 piece  was  used  in  1872-75  and  in 
1879  (there  were  no  shows  in  the  omitted  years).  The 
committee  may  have  used  the  large  type  3 variety 
during  those  years,  too,  but  only  sparingly. 

A final  44mm  variety,  type  5,  appeared  in  1880 
and  was  used  exclusively  thereafter.  The  original 
design  was  maintained  but  the  die  work  is  superior 
to  previous  efforts.  The  die  sinker  is  identified  at 
the  usual  location  as  “P.L.  Krider"  and  the  city, 
“Phila"  appears  where  the  artist’s  name  had  ap- 
peared on  the  earlier  varieties.  Inscriptions  are 
larger,  proportion  is  enhanced  and,  finally,  the  fa- 
cial expressions  of  the  figures  are  pleasing. 

The  fifth  type  was  used  from  1880  through  1885 
(awards  were  not  bestowed  in  1886).  It  is  the  most 
common  of  the  several  varieties. 


part  of  the  amount  required  to  launch  a major  under- 
taking. The  committee  therefore  proposed  a guarantee 
fund  to  be  subscribed  from  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  on 
the  condition  that  any  profit  would  be  returned  to  the 
subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  contributed. 
The  1870  committee  secured  $24,000  in  this  manner  and 
the  enterprise  was  launched. 

A fortuitous  event  was  occurring  that  solved  the  recur- 
ring problem  of  a suitable  edifice  for  a major  exposition. 
The  North  American  Saengerbund  was  in  the  process  of 
erecting  a hall  on  city  grounds  at  Elm  and  14th  Streets. 
For  the  sum  of  $5,000  contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture, the  exposition  committee  was  permitted  to  add  low 
frame  buildings  to  each  side  of  the  Saengerfest  Hall,  an 
arrangement  that  provided  sufficient  exposition  space. 

A moderate  success,  the  first  exposition  exhibited 
30,000  articles,  drew  representatives  from  24  states  and 
recorded  1,730  competitive  entries.  Public  attendance 
was  sparse  at  first  but  grew  daily,  and  by  the  closing  the 
crowds  were  large  and  enthusiastic.  More  than  300,000 
people  had  viewed  the  displays,  and  the  guarantors  were 
paid  in  full. 

The  business  of  awards  was  as  troublesome  as  it  had 
been  to  the  OMI  fair  commissioners  a decade  earlier.  The 
committee  reported: 

“Perhaps,  of  all  that  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  expositions,  there  was  nothing  that  gave  the 
General  Committee  more  trouble  and  embarrass- 
ment than  the  subject  of  awards.  From  the  time 
fairs  of  a public  nature  came  in  vogue,  until  of  late, 
the  giving  of  premiums  or  the  rendering  of  some 
sort  of  valuable  recognition  based  on  decisions  of 
relative  merit  had  been  regarded  as  a necessity,  or, 
at  least,  a desirable  part  of  the  machinery  of  these 
efforts.  Following  time-honored  precedence,  the 
General  Committee  determined  on  a most  liberal 
list  of  premiums.  These  in  artistic  merit  and  ex- 
pense were  on  a scale  commensurate  with  the  mag- 
nitude and  dignity  of  the  exhibition.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  production  of  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver medals  and  with  the  American  Bank  Note  Com- 
pany for  an  illuminated  diploma,  which,  for  perfec- 
tion as  a work  of  art,  has  probably  never  been  ex- 
celled in  the  world  for  such  a purpose.” 

Articles  on  exhibition  were  divided  into  24  classes  and 
suitable  subdivisions.  Three  judges  were  assigned  to  each 
class  — one  by  the  committee,  one  by  the  exhibitors,  and 
one  by  the  two  already  elected.  But  even  this  fair  system 
gave  rise  to  “disproportions  and  discrepancies  which  the 
General  Committee  undertook  to  reconcile.”  After  all  re- 
ports and  supplemental  reports  and  modifications  were 
filed,  the  committee  awarded  one  large  gold  medal,  18 
small  gold  medals,  132  large  silver  medals,  76  small  silver 
medals  and  492  diplomas.  The  medal,  with  the  date  en- 
graved in  the  die,  is  a one-year  type. 

The  medals  were  accompanied  by  “medal  certificates” 
in  order  to  let  the  recipients  display  evidence  of  their  re- 
wards at  their  places  of  business. 

But  the  embarrassed  committee  was  no  longer  certain 
of  the  efficacy  of  premiums  and  awards: 
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“The  experiences  of  the  Committee  in  this  regard 
. . . have  raised  the  question  whether  this  adjunct, 
so  full  of  the  elements  of  dissatisfaction,  is  really 
necessary,  and  whether,  all  things  considered,  the 
usual  practice  of  awarding  premiums  might  not  be 
dispensed  with,  leaving  the  public,  who,  at  least,  is 
the  party  most  interested,  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  relative  merit.” 

The  committee  that  followed  tried  to  strike  a middle 
ground;  "After  mature  consideration,  the  management  of 
the  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition  for  1871  has  con- 
cluded to  award  a limited  number  of  premiums,  all  of 
which  shall  be  of  the  first  degree.”  Manufacturers  were 
encouraged  to  exhibit  non-competitively,  and  those  who 
chose  to  compete  for  premiums  were  judged  under  more 
objective  criteria.  Whereas  the  1870  judges  were  en- 
couraged to  include  in  their  reports  such  complimentary 
notices  or  honorable  mention  of  articles  as  they  felt  en- 
titled to  such  notice,  the  1871  rules  prescribed  that 
“awards  shall  be  for  the  first  degree  of  merit  in  each  class. 
No  second  class  awards  or  decisions  will  be  made  or  re- 
ported in  any  case.” 


Still,  19  gold  medal  premiums  were  authorized,  accom- 
panied by  170  in  silver  and  86  in  bronze.  The  committee 
did  not  report  how  many  of  these  authorized  premiums 
were  actually  bestowed,  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  a 
lesser  number  were  actually  awarded.  The  committee 
spent  $3,420  on  medals  and  $518  for  engraving  and  pre- 
sentation cases.  In  use  was  a new  medal  in  which  the  year 
did  not  appear  in  the  die. 

Subscribers  contributed  $5,800  to  the  guarantee  fund 
in  1871,  $129,000  in  1872,  an  indication  of  the  expanding 
dimensions  of  the  Cincinnati  expositions  in  just  three 
years.  The  space  occupied  by  the  exhibtion  during  the 
previous  year  proved  inadequate  to  the  demand  in  1872, 
and  to  increase  the  accommodations  for  exhibitors,  two 
new  buildings  were  erected  and  the  interior  of  the  old  one 
was  refurbished.  One  new  building  was  devoted  to  horti- 
culture and  the  machinery  department  was  greatly  en- 
larged. In  all,  the  space  occupied  by  the  exposition  more 
than  doubled  between  1870  and  1872. 

The  entire  commercial  community  was  now  supporting 
the  expositions.  Railway  and  steamboat  lines  that  served 
the  city  offered  reduced  fares  to  visitors.  Shipping  com- 
panies and  motels  offered  special  rates. 

Momentarily,  the  problem  of  facilities  was  solved  but 
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the  problem  of  awards  still  perplexed  the  committeemen. 
The  premium  list,  shrunken  for  the  previous  show,  was 
expanded,  but  once  again  it  drew  its  detractors.  The 
Committee  reported: 

“The  first  matter  which  claimed  attention  was  the 
careful  revision  of  the  Premium  List,  a work  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  owing  to  the  varied  interests  repre- 
sented and  the  intimate  knowledge  required  of  the 
details  of  the  various  classes.  The  plan  was  again 
adopted  of  confining  the  awards  to  articles  included 
in  the  printed  list,  and  of  making  all  of  the  first  de- 
gree. It  has  been  argued  that  this  system  is  not  suf- 
ficiently flexible,  that  new  inventions  of  merit  may 
fail  of  recognition,  or  important  interest  be 
neglected.” 

Nor  was  the  problem  solved  a year  later,  when  the  1873 
committee  created  one  more  award,  a “Special  Compli- 
mentary Award”  for  manufacturing  machines.  (See  ac- 
companying photographs.)  Because  the  commissioners 
opened  new  galleries  and  encouraged  the  exposition  of 
paintings,  engravings,  household  and  decorative  art, 
even  more  of  the  regular  award  medals  were  bestowed. 

Major  A.T.  Goshorn  was  elected  president  of  the  expo- 
sition commission,  but  while  work  on  the  1873  event  was 
still  in  preliminary  stages,  he  resigned  to  accept  the  post 
as  director  general  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila- 
delphia. Centennial  officials  visited  the  Cincinnati  shows 
while  they  conducted  their  preliminary  work  on  the  na- 
tional event. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Cincinnati  events  increased  an- 
nually. The  1874  exposition,  launched  with  a military 
parade  of  units  from  all  over  Ohio,  was  attended  by  the 
governors  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  major  attraction  was 
the  massive  Harris-Corliss  engine.  A substantial  portion 
of  the  commissioners’  report  was  devoted  to  a description 
of  the  engine’s  dimensions  and  the  enumeration  of  the 
systematic  observations  made  of  its  performance  during 
the  exposition.  Numerous  experiments  were  completed 
during  the  show. 

The  sixth  exposition,  which  opened  September  8 and 
closed  October  9,  1875,  repeated  what  had  become  a suc- 
cessful formula.  It  began  with  an  immense  parade  on  the 
opening  day  and  lured  the  public  with  displays  of  gargan- 
tuan machines.  An  important  feature  of  the  exposition 
was  the  employment  of  three  mechanical  experts  to  test 
steam  engines  that  were  displayed  and  operated  on  the 
premises.  The  sixth  exposition  made  a profit  of  $9,500 
which  was  applied  to  a reduction  of  deficits  incurred  in 
previous  years. 

Once  again,  however,  the  expositions  had  outgrown 
their  physical  facilities.  Moreover,  the  year  ahead  would 
be  the  nation’s  100  birthday,  the  occasion  of  an  exposi- 
tion in  Philadelphia  of  an  international  character  that 
would  eclipse  national  or  regional  affairs.  Cincinnati  ex- 
positions were  not  held  for  three  years. 

The  1879  exposition,  the  seventh,  was  inaugurated 
with  enthusiasm  that  reflected  the  continuing  fascination 
for  industrial  fairs.  President  and  Mrs.  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  presided  at  the  opening  ceremonies,  which  were 


also  attended  by  General  Sherman,  General  Sheridan  and 
Ohio’s  Governor  Bishop.  More  than  1,000  persons  and 
firms  exhibited  goods  and  wares,  and  more  than  423,000 
persons  passed  through  the  turnstiles.  For  most  of  the 
visitors  this  was  the  most  splendid  of  the  expositions. 
Cincinnati’s  new  music  hall  far  exceeded  its  predecessor 
in  appearance,  luxury  and  acoustics.  It  was  enhanced  by 
the  first  use  of  electric  illumination  in  and  around  the  ex- 
position buildings. 

Although  it  was  a successful  show,  civic  leaders  were 
reluctant  to  hold  another.  They  feared  that  expositions 
would  no  longer  succeed  in  two  successive  years  and  that 
1880,  being  an  election  year,  might  not  be  auspicious  for 
an  exposition.  They  were  pursuaded  to  press  forward,  but 
they  approached  the  opening  with  much  anxiety.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  attendance  was  very  small  and  it  looked  as 
though  their  predictions  would  be  true.  Gradually, 
though,  the  merits  of  the  exposition  became  better  known 


Local  enterprises  used  the  expositions  as  vehicles 
for  advertising  even  when  they  did  not  or  could  not 
display  their  wares  or  services  on  the  grounds.  The 
"Exposition  News"  was  printed  and  distributed  by 
a local  publisher,  who  thus  displayed  his  skill  and 
that  of  his  many  advertisers.  The  example  is  from 
1874. 
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A coveted  prize  was  created  in  1873  when  the  commissioners  decided  that,  in  addition  to  the  regular  list  of  premiums  to  be 
awarded  for  superior  merit  in  competing  machines,  they  would  offer  a special  "Complimentary  Medal”  of  gold  with  a cen- 
tered silver  medallion.  It  was  intended  for  exhibitors  of  important  power  machines  which  were  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  consumer  products  and  useful  implements.  The  condition  imposed  was  that  the  machine  was  to  be  operated  for  its  pur- 
pose from  the  opening  day  of  the  exhibition  and  be  actually  fabricating  goods  on  the  grounds  at  least  six  hours  per  day  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  the  exposition. 

The  award  stimulated  the  active  participation  of  exhibitors  and  thereby  promoted  the  visual  impact  of  the  show  upon 
those  who  attended.  With  only  slight  changes  in  the  rules  of  competition,  the  special  complimentary  award  was  offered  at 
each  succeeding  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition.  Twelve  complimentary  medals  were  presented  in  1873,  but  less  than  half 
that  number  were  bestowed  in  most  years,  sometimes  as  few  as  two.  Committee  reports  do  not  identify  the  artist  or  the  me- 
dalist. 


and  it  virtually  worked  itself  into  public  favor.  Ultimate- 
ly, 290,000  people  attended  and  it  was  a financial  success. 

The  commissioners  continued  the  previous  practice  of 
bestowing  medallic  awards,  including  the  Special  Compli- 
mentary Awards,  but  the  record  indicates  that  not  all 
medallic  premiums  were  actually  awarded.  For  instance, 
in  the  category  devoted  to  wines,  beers  and  liquors,  four 
gold  and  eight  silver  medal  premiums  were  authorized. 


but  the  jurors  reported  that  the  entries  were  “.  . . of  fair 
quality  ...  we  do  not  regard  them  of  sufficient  merit  to 
entitle  them  to  the  premiums  offered.”  The  example  is 
not  unique  but  is  repeated  frequently.  By  reading  the 
commissioners’  reports  one  can  determine  the  number  of 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  authorized  as  premiums, 
but  the  actual  number  bestowed  is  not  reported  and  is  un- 
doubtedly substantially  less. 
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The  1880  committee  had  new  dies  prepared  for  the 
award  medals  but  spent  less  than  $2,300  for  medals, 
cases  and  engraving,  substantially  less  than  previous 
committees  had  expended. 

The  annual  expositions  of  1881,  1882,  1883,  1884  and 
1885  followed  each  upon  each  without  remarkable  events 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Attendance  at  the  1881 
event  was  depressed  for  some  time  by  news  of  the  death 
of  James  A.  Garfield,  an  Ohio  president.  In  fact,  the  gates 
to  the  exposition  building  were  closed  during  the  funeral 
ceremonies  in  Cleveland.  Attendance  fell  considerably 
short  of  the  previous  year,  but  the  guarantee  fund  was 
not  invoked. 

In  1882  the  United  States  Post  Office  established  a 
branch  at  the  exposition  building  and  recorded  that 
23,025  pieces  of  mail  were  deposited.  In  1884  the  United 
States  government  displayed  a collective  exhibit  repre- 
senting various  departments  of  the  government  — State, 
Navy,  Treasury,  Post  Office,  etc.  However,  the  U.S.  Mint 
was  not  represented. 

Although  the  mint  never  displayed  its  capabilities  at  a 
Cincinnati  exposition,  the  die  sinking  industry  was  well 
represented.  Several  die  sinkers  installed  presses  on  the 
exposition  grounds  and  produced  tokens  and  medals  for 
visitors.  The  photographs  and  tables  accompanying  this 
article  illustrate  their  products.  The  most  prominent  of 
the  die  sinkers,  James  A.  Murdock,  displayed  his  wares 
and  produced  medals  at  the  show,  competed  for  prizes 
and  served  on  several  exposition  committees. 


Occasionally,  even  numismatics  (as  a scholarly  pursuit 
or  pastime,  as  opposed  to  a manufacturing  business)  was 
represented.  At  one  show,  the  1873  event,  a silver  medal 
premium  in  archeology  and  numismatology  was  awarded 
to  a gentleman  who  displayed  a collection  of  coins  and 
medals. 

By  1886,  however,  the  old,  vexing  question  on  the  use 
of  premiums  and  awards  was  again  haunting  the  commis- 
sioners. The  rules  of  competition  were  amended  and  it 
was  provided  that  “No  competitive  awards  will  be  made 
excepting  for  floral  displays  and  leaf  tobacco  exhibits. 
Special  Complimentary  Awards  may  be  made  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board,  if  deemed  advisable.”  The  1886 
commission  spent  nothing  for  medals  (though  it  spent 
$563  for  its  own  badges).  The  decision  had  a discernible 
impact  on  the  exposition.  Only  393  exhibits  were  main- 
tained. 

The  exposition  closed  with  $6,000  in  profits,  but  the 
financial  success  was  attributable  to  the  use  of  specialty 
displays,  notably  the  Japanese  Village. 

Once  more,  a clear  message  was  delivered:  the  sponsors 
of  the  19th  century  industrial  fairs  would  not  attract  the 
country’s  industrial  entrepreneurs  to  competition  with- 
out offering  the  prospect  of  a tangible  reward,  preferably 
medallic,  to  any  who  would  prevail  above  their  peers. 

Fortunately,  the  commissioners  of  the  last  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati expositions,  the  largest  and  most  ambitious, 
heard  the  message  and  did  not  fail  in  their  response. 
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Electric  illumination  was  a nighttime  attraction  of  the  Centennial  Exposition.  The  night  of  July  4th  offered  the  opportu- 
nity for  even  more  spectacular  effects. 


THE  GREAT  CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION  OF  THE  OHIO  VALLEY 
AND  CENTRAL  STATES,  1888 


The  year  1888  marked  the  passage  of  100  years  since 
the  first  small  band  of  settlers  descended  the  Ohio  and 
landed  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  where  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  now  lies.  As  the  century  milestone  approach- 
ed, the  city’s  citizens  prepared  to  celebrate.  They  did  not 
ponder  long  on  the  way  or  the  means.  What  better  way 
for  the  “Mother  of  Expositions”  than  with  an  exposition 
that  would  surpass  all  that  had  gone  before? 

As  early  as  1883  the  committees  were  formed.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Mech- 
anics Institute  named  five  men  each  to  the  Centennial 
Commission.  That  was  just  a nucleus.  This  exposition 
was  not  to  be  just  a Cincinnati  event,  but  a regional 
celebration.  It  was  to  attest  to  the  development  of  art. 


science  and  industry  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory.  The  Ohio  legislature  passed  an 
enabling  resolution  and  invited  its  sister  states,  especial- 
ly the  central  states  of  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois  and  Michigan  to  partici- 
pate. Ohio  appointed  12  commissioners;  the  others  six  to 
nine  apiece. 

To  underwrite  the  venture,  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati 
raised  a guarantee  fund  of  $1.05  million.  With  such  ample 
financial  support,  the  exposition  grounds  and  facilities 
were  expanded  beyond  anything  Cincinnati  had  attempt- 
ed in  the  past. 

Washington  Park,  the  broad  commons  across  Elm 
Street  from  Music  Hall,  became  the  site  of  a new  main 
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exhibition  hall  two  stories  in  height,  cruciform  in  shape, 
extending  600  feet  one  way  and  110  feet  the  other  with  a 
cross  section  400  x 110  feet,  plus  annexes.  Eight  cone- 
capped  towers  were  constructed  at  the  extemities  of  the 
cross,  and  an  octagonal  tower  rose  150  feet  above  the  in- 
tersection of  the  wings.  It  was  visible  from  all  parts  of  the 
city. 

An  ornate  covered  bridge  over  Elm  Street  connected 
the  Washington  Park  building  with  the  Music  Hall  and 
the  other  permanent  exposition  buildings  that  had  been 
used  for  previous  exhibitions.  Even  these  were  vastly 
enlarged  for  the  centennial.  At  the  rear  of  Music  Hall,  on 
Plum  Street,  the  commissioners  erected  a structure  1,248 
feet  in  length  and  up  to  150  feet  in  width  which  sur- 
mounted the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal.  Inside,  small  foot 
bridges  permitted  observers  to  cross  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  While  regular  canal  commerce  was  maintained,  a 
Venetian  atmosphere  was  created  by  plying  gondolas  to 
and  fro,  up  and  downstream. 

In  all,  more  than  10  acres  of  ground  were  enclosed  and 
covered,  much  of  it  by  two  and  three  story  buildings.  The 
space  occupied  by  buildings  was  greater  than  that  cover- 
ed by  any  group  of  exhibition  buildings  on  the  continent. 

The  architecture  and  the  expanse  of  the  buildings  were 
eclipsed  by  an  even  more  vivid  attraction,  electric  illum- 
ination. At  the  centennial  exposition  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876,  electric  lighting  was  unknown  and  the  buildings 
could  only  be  opened  in  the  daytime.  The  Ohio  Valley’s 
commissioners  realized  that  nothing  would  be  a more 
dramatic  attraction  in  1888  than  a vast  array  of  electric 
lights  brilliant  enough  to  permit  people  to  attend  the  ex- 
position in  the  evening.  They  created  a special  depart- 
ment for  electric  lighting  and  empowered  an  executive 
official,  the  “Superintendent  of  Light,’’  with  authority  to 
see  the  project  implemented.  Instead  of  contracting  with 
one  electric  company  to  furnish  the  light,  the  superinten- 
dent succeeded  in  inducing  several  companies  to  make  ex- 
hibits of  their  apparatus  while  placing  the  same  under  the 
control  of  the  commissioners  so  that  general  illumination 
could  be  arranged.  The  plan  worked  perfectly.  All 
buildings  had  internal  light. 

Outside  illumination  was  even  more  dramatic.  Arches 
of  lamps  were  raised  over  the  streets.  Beams  of  light  were 
directed  on  the  towers  and  spires  of  the  exposition  build- 
ings so  that  the  site  was  visible  for  many  miles  at  night. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  spanned  100  days,  from 
July  4,  to  October  27,  1888.  Hundreds  of  thousands  at- 
tended. They  saw  displays  of  every  conceivable  kind  of 
machinery,  varieties  of  agricultural  products  and  fauna 
and  thousands  of  examples  of  homecrafts  and  fine  arts. 
Fountains  were  placed  in  all  of  the  main  halls.  Man  was 
just  learning  how  color,  water  and  electric  illumination 
could,  in  combination,  produce  brilliant  effects.  A number 
of  states  exhibited  their  products  and  the  United  States 
Congress  appropriated  $150,500  for  a Federal  exhibit. 
Every  major  department  exhibited,  including  Treasury, 
but  the  U.S.  Mint  was  not  included  in  the  Treasury’s 
display. 

Die  sinking  and  medallic  art  were  well  represented. 
Commemorative  medals  struck  by  private  medallists 
were,  as  the  accompanying  photographs  illustrate,  well 


executed  pieces  in  the  main.  Their  principal  subject  mat- 
ter was  the  continental  soldier  — symbolic  of  the  first 
Ohio  Valley  settlers  — and  the  exposition  grounds. 

In  fact,  these  two  subjects  were  employed  on  the  only 
official  medals  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  the  award 
medals.  The  commissioners  had  established  the  firm  rule 
that  an  exhibitor  must  declare  in  advance  that  he  was 
competing  for  a premium  and  pay  a $5  competition  fee. 
Medallic  awards,  certificates  of  merit  and  honorable  men- 
tion certificates  were  bestowed  among  those  who  elected 
to  compete.  Struck  in  limited  numbers  by  Peter  L.  Krider 
of  Philadelphia,  the  award  medals  were  received  with 
mixed  reactions.  One  receipient  wrote,  “We  are  in  receipt 
of  the  medal,  which  for  the  money,  is  a very  snide  affair.’’ 
The  commissioners  objected  for  other  reasons.  In  a letter 
to  Krider  they  complained:  “The  boxes  . . . are  not  satis- 
factory in  appearance  or  workmanship  . . . Further,  some 
of  our  Commissioners  have  investigated  and  find  that  the 


A new  award  medal  was  prepared  for  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Central 
States  in  1888.  It  was  designed  and  struck  by  the 
Peter  J.  Krider  Company  of  Philadelphia,  which 
provided  38  gold,  260  silver  and  90  bronze  speci- 
mens. According  to  the  contract,  the  18K  gold 
medals  are  I'A  inch  in  diameter,  the  silver  IV2  inch 
and  the  bronze  2 inches.  The  artist  did  not  sign  his 
work  and  his  name  is  not  disclosed  in  Commission 
records. 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  Jurors  and  Awards  spe- 
cified that  the  medal  display  the  exposition  build- 
ings on  one  side  and,  on  the  other  a Continental  sol- 
dier, the  adopted  symbol  of  the  exposition.  Settlers, 
including  many  Revolutionary  War  veterans,  first 
ventured  into  the  Ohio  Valley  east  and  west  of 
present  Cincinnati  during  the  period  of  Confedera- 
tion, when  the  nation  was  loosely  governed  by  the 
Continental  Congress.  The  first  substantial  govern- 
ment installation  was  Ft.  Washington,  established 
at  Losantiville  (renamed  Cincinnati)  in  1789  and 
garrisoned  by  300  troops.  Many  of  the  original  300 
lost  their  lives  in  Indian  wars.  The  soldier  on  the 
medal  stands  forward  of  a military  tent  and  men  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  a stockade,  presuma- 
bly Ft.  Washington. 

The  building  displayed  on  the  reverse  is  the  elab- 
orate, cruciform  structure  created  solely  for  the 
exhibition. 

Names  of  recipients  were  not  engraved  on  the 
Centennial  Exposition  medals. 
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The  turrets  of  Music  Hall  are  seen  at  the  left;  the  main  Exhibition  Hall  is  hidden  behind  trees.  The  arcs  of  electric  lights 
were  a major  attraction  in  1888  when  outdoor  lighting  was  uncommon  — and  unknown  in  such  numbers  and  candle  power. 


gold  medals  which  were  to  be  put  to  the  Commissioners 
at  $28  to  $30  according  to  the  amount  of  gold  contained 
in  them  weigh  just  $3.00  worth  of  gold  allowing  that  the 
entire  weight  is  pure  gold.  This  has  created  considerable 
adverse  criticism  ...” 

Krider  deserved  better  treatment.  He  produced  a com- 
mendable medal,  a quite  suitable  medallic  expression  of 
this  last,  great  exposition. 

Cincinnati,  the  Mother  of  Expositions,  closed  50  years 
as  the  situs  for  industrial  America  to  display  its  pro- 
ducts. And  in  its  last  great  display  it  still  confronted  the 
two  persistent  problems  that  had  perplexed  fair  and  ex- 
position committees  for  half  a century:  the  need  for 
ample,  physical  facilities  and  the  exhibitors  demand  for 
tangible  rewards  for  their  efforts.  For  once  the  facilities 
proved  adequate.  The  medal,  being  art  and  being  bestow- 
ed only  selectively,  had  its  admirers  and  detractors. 

Such,  perhaps,  is  the  role  and  destiny  of  the  medal. 

EPILOG 

Cincinnati  did  not  continue  with  industrial  expositions 
after  the  centennial.  America’s  fascination  with  its  indus- 
trial prowess  was  waning.  In  fact,  the  country  was  begin- 


The  bridge  over  Elm  Street  was  not  the  first  con- 
structed for  an  exposition,  but  the  C.entennial's  was 
the  most  ambitious,  at  least  in  non-functional,  dec- 
orative additions  to  the  covered  span. 
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ning  to  see  that  its  industral  might  carried  some  ugly 
hallmarks.  In  the  next  two  decades  unionism,  trust  bust- 
ing and  disabhng  financial  cycles  cast  a pall  on  public 
enthusiasm  for  industry. 

Moreover,  the  nation  was  now  mature  enough  to  look 
elsewhere.  Great  fairs  and  expositions  of  the  late  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries  were  international  in  character. 
They  celebrated  America’s  place  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions. 

Cincinnati  was  not  host  to  another  exposition  until 
1900  when  a group  of  businessmen  organized  the  Fall 
Festival  Association.  Their  first  fall  festival  was  held  in 
September  of  that  year.  It  was,  however,  more  festival 
than  exposition,  more  civic  than  industrial.  Several  fall 
festivals  were  held  until  1910  when  a larger  display,  the 
Ohio  Valley  Exposition,  occured.  Like  the  1888  event, 
this  attempt  at  an  enlargement  of  an  essentially  local 
enterprise  became  instead  the  capstone  on  the  series.  A 
relatively  modest  Fall  Festival  and  Industrial  Exposition 
was  held  in  the  fall  of  1923.  Independent  of  any  of  these, 
the  city  continued  its  rich  tradition  of  music  festivals. 
None  of  these  are  within  the  purview  of  this  article.  Nor 
does  this  text  treat  the  several  numismatic  issues  that 
mark  those  events. 


Ingenuity  carried  the  day  when  the  commissioners 
agreed  to  construct  a building  over  the  Miami  Canal  and 
try  to  carry  off  the  illusion  of  a Venetian  canal,  complete 
with  gondolas.  One  of  the  boats  is  shown  here,  outside  the 
structure  where  dignitaries  gathered  fora  photograph. 
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COMMISSIONER’S  BADGES 


It  is  an  acceptable  prerogative  of  those  who  organize 
and  manage  great  enterprises  — even  pubhc  affairs  — to 
cause  the  preparation  of  special,  tangible  souvenirs  of 
their  roles.  Token  and  medal  enthusiasts  are  fully  aware 
of  this  penchant.  The  committee  that  sponsors  a new 
medal  frequently  authorizes  a small,  special  edition  just 
for  its  members. 

The  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition  commissioners 
were  not  immune  to  this  minor  vanity.  They  authorized 
the  preparation  of  exquisite  badges  to  identify  them- 
selves and,  naturally,  charged  the  exposition  accounts 
with  the  expense.  The  happy  result  is  a series  of  beautiful 
commissioners’  badges  with  splendid  symbolism,  tang- 
ible commemoratives  of  the  times. 

The  customary  composition  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners was  15  — five  appointees  each  from  OMI,  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Because 
the  recipients  were  so  few  the  badges  were  not  inexpen- 
sive. In  1881,  for  instance,  the  expense  incurred  was 
$495.50;  in  1884,  $372.00;  and  in  1886  — the  year  the 
commissioners  spent  nothing  for  award  medals  — they 
shelled  out  $563.00  for  their  badges.  That  is  approxi- 
mately $33  per  badge  in  1886  dollars.  The  badges 
appearing  here  belonged  to  Hugh  McCollum,  an  OMI 


appointed  commissioner  who  served  through  the  eleventh 
exposition  in  1883.  His  badges  were  preserved  as  a collec- 
tion by  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  now  known  as  the 
Ohio  College  of  Apphed  Science,  a division  of  the 
University,^f  Cincinnati. 

McCollums’  badges  begin  with  1872,  two  years  after 
the  inception  of  the  expositions,  but  it  is  likely  that 
badges  were  not  created  for  the  first  two  years. 
McCollum  was  a commissioner  in  1870  and  1871  and 
probably  would  have  preserved  his.  Badges  were  also  pur- 
chased for  the  commissioners  who  served  in  1884,  1885 
and  1886,  but  examples  were  not  available  to  photograph 
for  this  article. 

The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  establish  whether 
badges  were  prepared  for  the  Ohio  Valley  Centennial  in 
1888.  It  was  a much  grander  show  than  its  predecessors, 
and  its  commissioners  no  doubt  would  have  agreed  that 
they  merited  especially  fine  badges.  But  for  the 
Centennial  the  commissioners  appointed  numerous 
honorary  commissioners  in  all  of  the  central  states  and  in 
Washington.  Perhaps  the  honor  was  noted  with  certifi- 
cates, ribbons  and  ornate  passes  to  the  grounds  in  heu  of 
expensive  badges. 


“Commissioner  1873“  and  the  “C"  in  the  monogram  are  in 
black  enamel;  the  dominant  in  the  monogram  is  in  light  blue 
enamel.  The  rest  is  gold  plated.  The  manufacturer  is  not  identi- 
fied. “H.  McCollum  ” appears  in  script  on  the  back  of  the  clasp.  A 
similar,  personal  engraving  is  found  on  most  of  the  badges  in  the 
series. 


The  1872  badge  consists  of  gold  plated  bar  with  clasp,  a blue 
ribbon  and  a gold  plated  monogram  incorporating  the  letters  C,  I 
and  E.  The  date  and  the  “C”  are  in  black  enamel  The  Manufac- 
turer is  not  identified. 


On  the  1874  version,  two  suspension  chains  connect  the  bar 
and  clasp  to  the  ornate  frame.  The  branches  around  the  frame  are 
black,  recessed;  the  frame  and  its  field  are  gold  color,  but  the 
frame  itself  is  burnished,  darker  than  the  field.  The  lettering  is 
black.  Inscribed,  “H.  McCollum,  ” the  Manufacturer  not  identi- 
fied. 
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For  1875  the  clasp  and  the  main  part  of  the  device,  the  centered 
field,  are  copper-brome;  the  wreath  is  gold  plated.  “Commis- 
sioner” on  the  clasp,  “Industrial”  in  the  field  and  the  date,  1875 
are  in  blue;  other  lettering  is  black.  The  manufacturer's  name 
does  not  appear. 

The  very  elaborate  1879  badge  bears  a burnished  gold  eagle. 
The  arrow  in  its  talons  forms  the  bar  for  a suspension  ring  that 
holds  the  main  part  of  the  device  which  is  replete  with  symbol- 
ism. The  encircling  gold  wreath  is  simply  a backdrop  for  ap- 
propriate symbols:  a shock  of  wheat  for  agriculture,  a palette  for 
art,  a gear  wheel  for  industry  and,  at  the  top,  a coronet,  pre- 
sumably in  reference  to  Cincinnati  as  the  queen  city  of  the  west. 
Each  insignia  is  in  a different  metal  (or  is  so  colored);  the  shock 
is  gold,  the  palette  is  copper-bronze,  the  gear  wheel  is  dark,  bur- 
nished bronze,  the  crown  is  burnished  gold  with  polished  high- 
lights. The  monogram  is  in  black  and  white  enamel 

The  1880  badge  is  perplexingly  simple  when  compared  to  those 
that  preceded  and  followed  it.  Perhaps  not  all  of  the  badge  is 
here,  but  a more  likely  explanation  can  be  traced  to  the  mood  of 
the  1880  commissioners.  The  expositions  had  been  successfully 
renewed  in  1879  after  three  omitted  years.  Still,  the  1880  com- 
missioners were  reluctant  to  commit  resources  to  annual  events, 
thinking  that  they  would  only  succeed  if  held  biennially.  They 
were  persuaded  otherwise,  but  moved  forward  with  caution, 
especially  in  financial  matters.  They  spent  $111.90  for  their 
badges,  a mere  fraction  of  the  usual  expenditure.  The  gold  cres- 
cent bears  black  lettering.  It  may  have  been  used  with  a ribbon 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  1879  badge. 

The  craftsmanship  of  the  1881  badge  is  exemplary.  It  contains 
a detailed  rendition  of  the  award  medal  (dated  1881),  the  seal  of 
the  City  of  Cincinnati  and  the  monogram  of  the  Industrial  Expo- 
sition, all  placed  on  a shield  that  stands  forward  of  the  imple- 
ments of  agriculture,  art  and  manufacturing.  The  badge  was 
manufactured  by  T.G.  Brown  and  Sons  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
It  appears  to  be  gold  plated  brass. 

The  1882  badge  features  the  three  inspirations  for  the  exposi- 
tion; industry,  art  and  agriculture.  The  first  is  represented  by  the 
protractor  behind  the  bar;  art  is  evident  in  the  form  of  the  main 
part  of  the  device,  a palette  with  brushes;  agriculture  appears  in 
the  form  of  the  beehive,  a symbol  that  was  used  on  the  award 
medals  throughout  the  exposition  years.  The  piece  is  coppergold 
in  color;  lettering  is  black.  The  manufacturer  impressed  his  name 
on  the  reverse,  but  did  so  imperfectly.  Lettering  suggests 
“DunmerCo.  "or  “Duhmer  & Co.  ” 

The  frame  of  the  1883  badge  is  copper;  the  field  is  gold;  the 
monogram  is  copper  — all  suspended  from  a gold  plated  clasp. 
All  lettering  is  black.  The  monogram  is  a confusing  configura- 
tion of  the  date,  1883,  and  the  letters,  CIE.  The  company  that 
fabricated  the  1883  badge  made  this  one,  too,  but  its  ability  to 
inscribe  its  own  name  did  not  improve  during  the  year. 
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COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALS 
AND  TOKENS 


Cincinnati’s  die  sinkers  contributed  much  to  the  vol- 
ume and  variety  of  tokens  that  appeared  during  the  Civil 
War  and  circulated  in  lieu  of  government  specie.  Some 
were  still  in  business  five  years  after  the  conflict  when  the 
expositions  began.  They  recognized  it  as  an  opportunity 
to  display  not  only  their  wares,  but  the  minting  process 
itself.  The  result  was  a plethora  of  tokens  and  small 
commemorative  medals,  many  struck  on  the  expositon 
grounds. 

Some  of  their  handiwork  is  distressingly  crude  and 
many  specimens  were  struck  in  such  soft  white  metal 
that  they  have  defied  preservation  in  mint  condition. 
There  are  a few  pieces  of  genuine  quality,  however,  and 
they  demonstrate  that  the  Cincinnati  die  sinkers  were 
capable  of  producing  decent  goods  when  the  market  call- 
ed for  it. 


The  list  of  medals  and  tokens  which  follows  is  not  de- 
finitive or  even  comprehensive.  Hopefully,  though,  it  is 
representative  of  die  sinking  enterprise  in  connection 
with  the  major  series  of  industrial  expositions  in  nine- 
teenth century  America.  The  tokens  and  medals  capture  a 
style  that  prevailed  then,  and  by  the  choice  of  subjects 
for  obverse  and  reverse,  the  die  sinkers  recorded  what 
they  and  their  customers  deemed  the  most  important 
visual  reminders  of  the  Cincinnati  expositions. 

For  the  centennial,  a better  quality  of  goods  is  appar- 
ent. The  products  of  James  Murdock’s  presses  in  that 
year  are  even  better  than  these  photographs  illustrate. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  medals  illustrated  are 
white  metal. 


1870 


This  21mm  white  metal  piece  may  be  the  only  1870  example  in 
the  exposition  series.  It  features  the  Saengerfest  Hall,  the  tem- 
porary wooden  structure  erected  by  the  North  American  Saen- 
gerbund,  a German- American  singing  society,  for  one  of  their 
songfests.  Only  the  main  hall  appears,  even  though  the  exposi- 
tion used  the  main  building  and  three  attached  auxiliary  build- 
ings erected  for  the  industrial  display.  The  reverse  names  the 
three  civic  sponsors  of  this  first  Cincinnati  Industrial 
Exposition. 


1871 


(3) 


In  these  three  1871  medals  the  Saengerfest  Hall  is  properly 
flanked  by  the  two  structures  erected  on  either  side  of  it  — the 
Fine  Art  and  Music  Hall  and  the  Mechanics’  Hall  on  the  north 
side.  Power  Hall  on  the  south.  At  first  glance  the  three  obverses 
look  alike,  but  actually  1 differs  from  2 and  3,  not  only  in  letter- 
ing and  spacing  but  in  the  number  of  wings  appearing  on  the 
building. 

The  reverse  of  No.  1 names  the  three  sponsors  and  declares 
that  M.^OOO  square  feet  was  devoted  to  exhibition.  No  2 pro- 
claims 289,994  square  feet  of  exhibition  space.  Perhaps  the  new 
dies  were  created  late  in  the  show  when  officials  pointed  out  the 
inaccuracy  in  the  depiction  of  the  structure  and  the  understate- 
ment on  the  reverse. 

The  third  reverse  depicts  Crew's  pyramidial  railway  operated 
as  a velocipede  (a  manually  operated  car  used  on  railroad  tracks). 
The  commissioners  gave  no  attention  to  the  device  in  their  re- 
port, but  the  die  sinkers  apparently  recognized  the  public's  inter- 
est and  put  it  on  the  medal. 
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Type  1 is  known  in  white  metal  with  milled  edge;  Types  2 and 
3 are  known  in  white  metal  with  plain  edges;  copper  examples  of 
No.  Sexist. 


1872 


The  1872  medals  show  a sincere  attempt  to  depict  accurately 
the  expanded  exposition  facilities.  New  buildings  to  the  south 
and  east  for  the  horticulture  and  machinery  departments  are 
shown,  along  with  the  bridge  that  was  erected  over  Elm  Street 
to  accommodate  pedestrian  traffic  between  buildings. 

Specimens  shown  here  have  a common  obverse.  All  are  photos 
of  white  metal  specimens  31mm  in  diameter  with  milled  edges. 
Other  varieties  probably  exist.  Whoever  the  unnamed  die  sinker, 
he  was  impressed  only  with  the  ornate  exposition  monogram 
and  the  fact  that  the  fair  occupied  eight  acres  of  ground. 


1873 


(1) 


Exmsjxi.QN-# 


Greater  variety  in  the  commemorative  medals  of  1873  is  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  popularity  of  the  expositions  and  the  suc- 
cess of  earlier  medals.  At  this  third  exposition,  at  least  three 
Cincinnati  die  sinkers  offered  their  products. 

(1)  This  specimen  features  a traditional  subject,  the  exposition 
buildings,  but  a different  obverse  die  than  depicted  here  for  pre- 
vious years.  The  reverse  is  given  over  to  the  seal  of  the  City  of 
Cincinnati.  The  die  sinker  is  not  identified. 

(2)  The  obverse  uses  the  same  die  employed  for  an  1872  medal; 
the  C I E design  on  the  reverse  is  the  common  monogram  of  the 
exposition  commissioners. 

(3)  A third  die  (distinct  from  the  first  two)  depicting  the  Saen- 
gerfest  Hall  was  used  to  create  the  obverse  impression  of  this 
medal  signed  by  the  Cincinnati  die  sinker,  W.  W.  Spencer.  The  re- 
verse depicts  the  “Covington  & Cincinnati  Bridge,”  now  known 
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simply  as  the  Suspension  Bridge.  It  was  then  the  longest  sus- 
pension bridge  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  Queen  City's  prime  at- 
tractions for  visitors.  Spencer  set  forth  its  statistics:  length, 
2200  feet;  main  span,  1020  feet;  height,  100  feet;  cost  $2,000,000. 

(4)  The  detail  on  the  50mm  commemorative  medal  struck  by  C. 
Theiler  of  Cincinnati  is  evidence  of  a high  degree  of  die  sinking 
craftsmanship  in  the  city.  Architectural  features  on  the  build- 
ings are  defined  and  proportions  are  realistic.  The  reverse  is  well 
executed  technically,  but  the  design  is  overly  simplistic  and, 
standing  alone,  the  apiary  is  not  truly  representative  of  this  in- 
dustrial/scientific event. 

1874 


The  above  specimen  is  not  likely  to  be  the  only  example  of  1874 
exposition  medals,  but  its  relatively  frequent  appearance  sug- 
gests that  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  most  popular  issues  that 
year.  The  obverse  is  traditional,  while  the  reverse  bespeaks  some 
effort  to  portray  the  theme  of  the  exposition.  Art,  science,  learn- 
ing, industry  — all  are  portrayed  symbolically  beneath  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  a female  figure,  presumably  the  spirit  of  leam- 
in  or  knowledge.  A monogram  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
verse — a “T”  within  a “C”  — indicating  that  the  specimen  is 
possibly  attributable  to  C.  Theiler. 

1875 

Medals  were  probably  struck  for  the  1875  event,  but  no  exam- 
ples are  yet  known  to  the  author. 


1879 


The  die  work  that  preceded  the  striking  of  the  illustrated  1879 
medals  is  superior  to  most  of  the  work  that  Cincinnati  die  sink- 
ers had  exhibited  between  1870  and  1874.  Perhaps  the  comple- 
tion of  Music  Hall,  the  extraordinary  building  which  would 
serve  as  the  main  exhibition  hall  in  1879  and  thereafter,  was  the 
inspiration  for  the  more  proficient  work. 

(1)  This  21mm  piece  bears  the  name  of  James  Murdock,  Jr.,  per- 
haps the  best  known  of  the  19th  century  Queen  City  token  and 
medal  makers.  It  is  a well  executed  piece  found  in  white  metal 
and  copper.  Murdock  managed  to  name  all  three  civic  sponsors 
and  all  fifteen  commissioners  on  the  reverse,  a feat  that  must 
have  frustrated  the  far  sighted  but  endeared  him  to  those  he 
named. 

(2)  Trade  tokens  in  conjunction  with  the  expositions  are  not 
common,  but  a few  exist.  This  one  is  good  for  a meal  under  the 
American  plan  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  manufacturer  is  not  iden- 
tified (it  is  likely  a Murdock  piece). 

(3)  Obviously  this  specimen  is  a mule,  struck  long  after  1879. 
Why  else  the  reference  to  the  “original"  die?  It  is  likely  a die 
sinker's  advertising  piece. 


1880 

Medals  and  tokens  of  1880  probably  exist  but  they  may  be 
relatively  scarce.  The  1880  exposition  was  planned  and  operated 
conservatively  by  commissioners  fearful  of  a financial  failure. 
Their  hesitation  may  have  inspired  like  timidity  in  others.  Mur- 
dock probably  produced  something.  After  all,  he  used  his  1879 
die  again  in  1881.  It's  possible  that  he  used  it  — however  spar- 
ingly — in  1880,  too. 


1881 


James  Murdock,  Jr.,  used  his  1879  die  to  produce  the  obverse 
of  this  medal;  the  reverse  is  similar  to  the  1879  specimen,  but  the 
names  are  changed  and  the  legend  at  the  edge  is  new.  What  in 
1879  was  “Cincinnati's  7th  Exposition"  became  in  1881,  “Cin- 
cinnati's 7th  Grand  National  Exposition.  " The  medal  was  struck 
on  the  exposition  grounds. 
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Medals  for  1882  are  not  known  to  the  writer. 


1883 


There  is  nothing  new  or  remarkable  about  this  1883  specimen, 
another  Murdock  product.  Like  many  of  the  exposition  com- 
memoratives  it  has  a crudely  punched  hole  at  the  top.  Like 
many,  this  specimen  is  badly  battered,  not  merely  worn.  One 
wonders  if  they  were  purchased  as  souvenirs  for  children,  who 
then  wore  them  on  chains,  bracelets  or  key  rings. 

1884 


(1)  Murdock  used  his  trusty  Music  Hall  die  for  his  1884  contri- 
bution to  industrial  exposition  numismatics.  The  reverse  recites 
the  year  and  event. 

(2)  The  small  piece  shown  here  is  a much  better  example  of  the 
die  sinker's  craft,  but  its  maker  is  not  identified.  Die  sinkers  of 
the  period  found  it  useful  to  demonstrate  the  detail  they  could 
produce  on  small  products.  This  one  contains  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  purports  to  be  the  “smallest  ever  coined.  ” 


1885  and  1886 

Specimens  from  these  years  are  not  known  to  the  writer. 


1888  The  Centennial  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  Central  States 

Production  of  medals  and  tokens  diminished  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Cincinnait  Industrial  Expositions  but 
bloomed  for  the  centennial  celebration  of  1888.  The  speci- 
mens pictured  here  are  samples  of  the  effort. 


The  medals  shown  here  are  from  the  presses  of  James  Mur- 
dock, Jr.  They  are  abundant  in  white  metal  and  copper;  perhaps 
a few  precious  metal  specimens  were  coined  as  well.  Very  few  are 
encountered  without  holes  to  facilitate  suspension  from  a badge. 
The  Continental  Soldier  is  flanked  by  Old  Fort  Washington,  the 
military  installation  established  at  Cincinnati  in  1889. 


(4)  An  unknown  manufacturer  played  on  the  public's  fascina- 
tion with  small  details.  The  exposition  buildings  are  backed  by 
the  Lord's  Prayer  (the  longer,  Protestant  version,  no  less). 
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(8)  Silver  exposition  medals  were  uncommon  at  all  the  Cincin- 
nati expositions.  This  silver  medal  by  Murdock  may  have  been  a 
presentation  piece.  Die  work  on  the  obverse  is  quite  commend- 
able; the  reverse  is  devoted  to  Murdock's  busy  tribute  to  every- 
one who  took  part  in  the  affair.  It’s  the  same  design  used  on  sev- 
eral earlier  issues  (1879  and  1881  at  least).  Murdock's  name  is 
found  on  the  obverse  and  in  a rim  stamping. 


(7)  H.K.  147.  The  exposition  buildings  are  well-depicted  on  this 
38mm  medal  usually  found  in  white  metal  Arlie  Slabaugh  re- 
ported in  “So-Called  Dollars  Update,  ” TAMS  Journal  VoL  18, 
No.  5 (Oct.,  1978)  that  he  has  seen  bronze  specimens.  The  manu- 
facturer is  not  identified  on  the  medal 


(5)  Shown  here  in  white  metal  this  advertising  token  had  rele- 
vance until  just  a couple  of  years  ago  when  Mabley  & Carew  (still 
“0pp.  Fountain")  was  merged  with  a larger  chain  of  department 
stores. 


(6)  H.K.  146.  A premier  piece  from  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
this  Murdock  product  is,  unfortunately,  uncommon.  Hibler  & 
Kappen  describe  iti  George  Washington’s  bust  faces  right  below 
his  name.  Around  the  edge  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  “Bom  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1732,  Died  Dec.  19,  1799. " The  reverse  depicts  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  buildings  and  inscription  pertaining  to  the 
centennial  It  is  known  in  white  metal  (NO  PHOTO) 
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